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Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 
(Continued from page 114.) 

1863.— Last day of Third Month.—I have 
tried again and again to open my soul to the 
blessed Saviour, and He has come. I have 
had a sight of the blessed Saviour’s supper, and 
perhaps tasted a little. I have resisted my sins 
mostly this day. Oh! preserve me dear Lord 
and be my Master. 

Anna Scattergood was married this day. We 
had a silent meeting though we had valuable 
ministering Friends present. How useful I find 
thisdeep, solemn silence, it humbles and reduces 
the creature and seems to bring us into the 

resence of our Maker. Lord grant that I may 

more dedicated the coming month. 

Fourth Month 5th.—Oh, if I could only keep 
as humble as I feel to-night. I abhor myself 
and repent in dust and ashes. Oh! Lord, I 
cling only to thy mercy. 

Fourth Month 4th.—Oh! the mountains of 
sorrow and opposition that seemed in my way 
during morning meeting. Satan insinuates that 
Imay do just this and that, and so I am led 
into sorrow and horror. I do beg for mercy 
and strength. This afternoon more comforta- 
ble from feeling that his yoke was again upon 
my neck and in it, some rest upon his mercy 
and goodness. I am the chief of sinners, but 
my Saviour grants forgiveness and says my in- 
iquities shall be cast into the depths of the sea. 

19th.—This is the anniversary of my birth- 
day and the beginning of the Yearly Meeting. 
Ihave searched myself again and again, and 
resolved to devote my coming years to Him who 
has in great and marvellous mercy condescend- 
ed to blot out my transgressions and shortcom- 
ings with his precious blood. Oh! that I might 

id on my way ! 

Fifth Month 3rd.—Much has passed since I 
last wrote here. Dear little Albert [a nephew] 
taken to be an angel above. Last First-day 
morning, about ten o'clock, he breathed his last. 
I went on with R. Stokes but feel that I was not 
eg enough; was enabled to watch and 

sober, but did not fast and pray all the time. 
Help me, dear Lord, to learn to pray and not 
to get too deeply engaged in work and forget 
my continual dependence on thee for heavenly 
telings. I have poured out my heart before 
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thee and feel forgiven. Search me, oh! 
God, and know my heart, try me and know my 
thoughts, and see if there be any wicked way 
in me and lead me in the way everlasting. . . . 

Sixth Month 21st.—A day of great humilia- 
tion, and a great part of the week spent in the 
same way. Have mercy upon me, and help me 
to love thee, oh! Father, with all my heart, 
mind, strength and spirit and preserve me in 
thy fear all the time. 


TO L. H. B. 
“Sixth Month 23rd, 1863. 

“ Thy letter created, if possible, a still stronger 
interest in thy welfare, and I have borne thee 
on my heart again and again before Him, who 
knows how to influence all hearts ; and petition- 
ed that He would instruct thee and give thee 
light. Thy being willing to change again and 
try the fleece, wet and dry, is strong evidence 
of thy sincerity, which though I did not doubt. 
I hope dear L. in meeting thou tries to seek 
and beg and wait for his Holy Presence. Oh! 
it is very humbling to the creature. Nothing 
short of ‘ But ye are dead and your life is hid 
with Christ in God, dead to our own wishes, 
wills and ways, desiring like a little child to be 
fed with the heavenly manna, Christ himself, 
and to live in the garden of Eden which will 
come with the kingdom of heaven into our souls. 
I cannot answer for many in our poor, stripped, 
backsliding Society, only beg that the Great 
Master would turn the hearts of the people more 
unto himself. 

“T have not said so very much against thy 
taking the step that has agitated thee so long, 
have I? because I felt thou would be an earnest 
Christian wherever situated, and would not rest 
thy hopes on these rites as some do, and think 
they may go on in sin, almost as ever. I love 
good Christians of whatever name, and I think 
that is the general feeling with true Friends. 

“Do we really shut our doors in pride? Do 
we not say, ‘ Ho every one that thirsteth,’ etc.? 
But we refuse to enter theirs because so many 
of their ways we cannot unite with, and because 
we can find Christ, the on/y Sovereign Teacher 
in our own. He will come to those who sin- 
cerely seek Him and comfort them without our 
having to think of outward ceremonies. This 
too, is all that is attained by any Christian, 
even after submitting to those rites, which can- 
not make the comers thereunto perfect. The 
war spirit encouraged by them generally, would 
go very much against my joining withany. How 
much better with the immediate successors of 
Christ to say, ‘1 am a Christian and cannot 
fight.’ 

“There was a person here, conversing with 
brother, and I heard him say that Friends doc- 
trine of ‘Inward Light,’ was what first drew 
him to the Society from the Episcopalians. I 
do believe in immediate revelation of the Lord’s 
will to his faithful followers. I think we are 
charitable, for we believe that ‘ Everyone that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted of Him,’ and it is only these that make 
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his universal church on earth. Every profes- 
sor, merely as such, cannot be a member of this 
mystical Church ; only the pure in heart. 

“We believe that Christ is the only ‘Word’ 
of God, as illustrated in John i. Other socie- 
ties are very apt to call the Bible the Word. 
Some of the words are his. This seems so argu- 
mentative, but I have not sought it, only it 
seemed to rise in answer to thy objections. 
Read Ephesians ii: 19, to the end. Is it not 
sweet? Let us try to attain to this building to 
Him. Now my dear friend, deeply, lovingly 
and prayerfully I desire to commend thee to 
God and the word of his grace, which is able 
to build thee up in Him and give thee an in- 
heritance among the saints. Farewell, thy lov- 
ing and interested friend, 

“ DEBORAH Brooks.” 


In her diary she writes :— 

Sixth Month 28th—Thanks be unto God 
who giveth us the victory. Salvation is of the 
Lord. I felt a degree of it this week, but to-day 
am so sad again, and this evening am holding 
on to the text. “I am the resurrection and the 
life,” and believe I have tasted a little of the 
heavenly supper. Oh! for watchfulness and 
humiliation. Dearest Father, “direct my heart 
into the love of God, and the patient waiting 
for Christ.” 

Seventh Month 5th.—How shall I thank my 
Saviour enough for his merciful deliverance 
from the thraldom of some besetting sins this 
week. Oh! that I might walk with thee in 
white, without sin. Dear Lord, I press close to 
thy side this night and try to watch unto prayer. 
Condescend to take hold of my hand and lead 
me on surely. I spread out my whole life as a 
map before thee, do with me what thou wilt, 
only make me a living child. 

Seventh Month 12th.—Here I am in New- 
ark, N. J.,a place where a Quaker is almost 
unknown. Sometimes I feel lonely, but I know 
in whom I have believed, and have tried this 
day to worship Him in the silence of my cham- 
ber. It isa privation not to be able to go to 
any meeting, but I hope it will ground me more 
deeply in the fear and dread of the Almighty. 
I thank thee for strength vouchsafed, grant me 
more strength, I humbly pray, to watch and 
obey. 

The following is taken from a letter to her 
brother and sister: 


“ NEWARK, Seventh Month 16th, 1863. 

“The wheat-fields readily reminded of a ser- 
mon some years ago, when the preacher re- 
marked, before the wheat was ripe the heads 
usually stood erect, but when fit for reaping 
they were bowed and drooping. 

“Temptations seem to weave such an iron 
chain around me sometimes, that it is very diffi- 
cult for me to say, ‘Thy will be done.’ 

“Tt is very pleasant and natural to be with 
sister (Sarah), and it seems almost a paradox 
still to call any other place home, sometimes, 
it is so, and I recall with pleasure my quiet 
retreat with you and often remember our sol- 
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emn silence before meals, when it seems to me 
we have, at times, the hidden manna to partake 
of, too. I humbly hope for your preservation 
and encouragement in all tribulations and that 
we may be safely united once again. 
“ Your affectionate sister, 
(To be continued.) 


oo 


From “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 
The Moral Questions of the Campaign. 


[The following editorial from the New York 
Independent, we transfer to our columns because 
it brings so clearly to view the moral principles 
involved in the present political campaign. If 
the controversy had been confined to the simple 
question of silver or gold as a money standard, 
it is probable we should have deemed it best to 
have kept quiet, but we believe that it is right- 
eousness which exalteth a nation.— Ep. ] 
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“In the issues of the present political cam- 
paign there are questions of policy and questions 
of morality. Questions of policy have two sides, 
and men may take either without sin. Questions 
of morality have only one right side, and men 
may not knowingly take the other side without 
blame. 

“When the railway strikers in Chicago stop- 
ped all trains and led in or incited to riotous de- 
monstrations against life and property, they vio- 
lated necessary lawsand committed crime. The 
Chicago platform condemns the Federal Gov- 
ernment for enforcing the Federal laws con- 
cerning the United States mails and interstate 
commerce. It was the Federal troops which 
put an end to rioting and bloodshed and arson. 
Therefore the utterance of the Chicago Conven- 
tion accuses law and order and excuses rioting 
and disorder. Intelligent men may not, without 
blame, support this plank. Mr. Bryan stands 
firmly upon it, approves and adopts it, and 
pledges himself, if elected, to govern his ad- 
ministration by it. This principle is not simply 
immoral; it involves the most serious conse- 
quences. If rioting is wrong it must be wrong 
to countenance it, and doubly wrong to encour- 
age it. 

“Mr. Bryan proposes to change our monetary 
standard, not moderately or gradually, but sud- 
denly and violent!y. He proposes to coin dol- 
lars of metal worth only fifty-three cents, and 
compel men to take them as full dollars in pay- 
ment of debts. He admits that it would hurt 
bankers and capitalists and corporations gener- 
ally; but he contends that it would benefit 
other classes. This is a moral question. Gov- 
ernment may not, without guilt, compel credi- 
tors to receive bad money or depreciated money 
for good money. It may not, without moral 
wrong, decree that deficient dollars shall be 
passed as full dollars, any more than it may de- 
cree that one thousand five hundred pounds 
shall be a ton, ten ounces a pound, thirty-two 
inches a yard, ten a dozen or fifty-three a hun- 
dred. Some say they do not consider this pro- 
posal dishonest. ‘That does not change the fact. 
It is the duty of all men to get at the truth and 
be governed by it. Dishonesty lies on the very 
face of the proposition. 

“Mr. Bryan proposes that obligations of the 
Government shall be paid in silver at the option 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The Govern- 
ment sold its bonds for gold, has hitherto paid 
them in gold, and given the holders of them to 
understand that it will continue so to do. Confi- 
dence in its intention and ability led men to buy 
these bonds. To pay them in silver would be to 
pay in depreciated money. That means partial 
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repudiation. Repudiation is dishonesty, rank 
and inexcusable dishonesty, when full payment 
is possible. Men offer specious excuses and ex- 
planations; but these do not change the charac- 
ter of the proposal. It is dishonest, whether 
they perceive the dishonesty or not. 

“Tt is not true that all employers, bankers, 
capitalists, corporations, are avaricious and 
grind the poor. It is not true that all employers 
are rogues and all employés honest men. It is 
not true that we have classes and masses in 
this country, as Mr. Bryan claims. Wealth, 
education, position are open to all, without dis- 
tinction. The laws are meant to apply to all 
equally. Poor men, like Mr. Bryan, as well as 
rich men, like Mr. Sewall, may aspire to the 
highest positions. Mr. Bryan’s utterances on 
this point are incendiary. They inflame the 
passions of wage-earners and farmers, wrest the 
sacred cause of the poor to a vicious purpose, 
tend to divide citizens on new lines; to array 
part of them against the other part; to create 
bitterness and strife; to incite class legislation, 
and -to divide and ultimately destroy the na- 
tion. 

“There would be an end to the glory and 
strength, the unity and prosperity, the hope 
and security of this Republic, if such appeals to 
class hatred were successful. The thought which 
appears to inspire the later utterances of the 
Democratic and Populist candidate is a mon- 
strous one. He may hold it in all sincerity; 
but it is monstrous, nevertheless. ‘There is but 
one right and reasonable course respecting it, 
and that is to repudiate and reject it utterly. 

“ These, we say, are moral questions, and they 
are moral questions of transcendent importance. 
They overshadow all questions of mere policy. 
To recognize them as moral questions is to settle 
absolutely the matter of position upon them. 
No amount of reasoning, no splendor of rhetoric 
or eloquence of speech can make it right to sup- 
port rioting and disorder, to oppose, even indi- 
rectly, the enforcement of law, to force depre- 


ciated money into circulation, to discharge hon-: 


est debts with dishonest money, to repudiate in 
part solemn obligations, or to seek to divide 
the citizens of the country and provoke an in- 
ternecine war. 


The Sass-Wood Ordeal. 
(Concluded from page 115.) 

I induced a young man, a son of one of the 
women they had caught, who was sitting on the 
ground crying, to go with me to Zion village. 
I wished to see our Christian people, who would 
be able to explain their custom of administer- 
ing the sass-wood. We woke them up, and they 
said : 

“ Well, we never saw our people give sass- 
wood at night. If they do it will be a new 
thing. They will keep the prisoners till morn- 
ing. The women do not dare to give them sass- 
wood privately, or the people would say they 
had killed them. There will not be anything 
done till morning. But it is evident they mean 
to kill some person.” 

They told me that in Fish Town, fifteen miles 
away, they had killed nine people with sass- 
wood in one day. 

We all expected a serious time, and perhaps 
several deaths. We were very sad; but noth- 
ing could be done until morning. So I returned 
to the town, and found they had caught four 
more after I left, and that all the nine had been 
taken to other towns and put under guard till 
the next day. The women being gone out of 
the house where we stayed, I did not expect any 
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breakfast there, so asked a neighbor to cook 
some cassada for me. Then we went back to 
bed. 

We could not sleep and were all up ve 
early. The poor babe had cried for its mother 
all night. After going through the town to gee 
what was going on and what could be done, [ 
was called to breakfast. The man—Hemie— 
whom I had asked to cook it for me, had a 
meal ready of palm butter, fish and rice, 

Our Christians all gathered together, and we 
started for the place where the people were as. 
sembling to give the sass-wood. Upon entering 
the town where the victims were I went into g 
house, not knowing that the head women were 
assembled there to arrange for the palaver, 
They looked at me, and some said, “ What shall 
we do new? ‘Teacher hss come and we don’t 
want her to know.” Another said, “0, she 
can’t understand what we say; let us go on,” 
Another said, “ Yes, she does; let us go to 
another town.” I said in their language, for 
the women cannot understand English, “ Yes, 
I hear what you say, and that is just what J 
have come for ; so you may as well talk away.” 

Then they all rose up in great confusion and 
said they would go to the next town, and the 
all started to run. I said, “ All right. I will 
go there. That is all I have to do to-day—just 
to follow you around and see what you are 
doing.” Soon they were out of sight. We gath- 
ered together and went to the town whither the 
women had now gone, and where the people 
were going to give the sass-wood. We walked 
along very slowly, feeling very sad and helpless, 
and expecting to have our hearts made still more 
sad by the death of one or more of the prisoners 
all of whom I knew, and some of whom were 
my — friends. 

When we reached the ground the people 
were flocking in and seating themselves in com- 
panies. The victims were by themselves. The 
kings and the chiefs who had come to plead for 
the lives of the accused were in another group; 
and the relatives of the victims still in another, 
crying. The women who had the case in hand 
came from six different towns, and had divided 
themselves up into many companies, that those 
who came to plead for the victims might get 
tired going round to them all, and so give it up. 

We went off under the shade of a tree by our- 
selves, and knelt down to ask God to help us 
in this time of great need; for we felt that we 
did not know where to begin or what to say 
that might have effect. We sat there a few min- 
utes and watched them get ready to beat the 
sass-wood. 

One of the kings arose and went to beg the 
women not to give the sass-wood, but they re 
fused to hear and kept up a noise so that his 
voice could not be heard. 

They then brought forth one of the victims 
—a woman—and poured out some of the sass 
wood. One of the men got up and talked, but 
there was no listener. The women began, two 
by two, to come up to the victim who had the 
sass-wood before her, ring a bell in her ear, and 
order her to drink the sass-wood. 

One of our men said, “ I'll interpret anything 
you say to-day.” So I got up and went forward 
among the rest. 
the accusers, and they said, ‘Go to the others.” 
We went to all, and then to the victims, asking 
them not to drink the sass-wood, and assuring 
them that if they did not do it themselves the 
people could not make them. But waiting to 
have everything interpreted was too slow work 
for that day; so I awoke out into the native lan- 
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, and the ridiculousness of it all came 
iefore me, and I began to laugh at it all. 

The kings begged, and the Zion men talked 
to everybody that would listen. I went to the 
young men who were beating the sass-wood, and 
aid, “Let me help you. We will give every- 
body sass-wood to-day. You have not got half 
enough sass-wood in the mortar. Let me put 
insome more. Why, is this all the sass-wood 
you have brought? That won’t be half enough. 
You must send some men to the bush to get 
more. Don’t you see all these people?” The 
men stood up and laughed, and could not un- 
derstand me. 

I went to the victim, who was sitting over the 
basin of sass-wood, and, after having tasted it, 
sid to her, “It is not nice. Don’t drink it. It 
will kill you. We will not get tired of begging 
for you.” Then, going to the women who were 
ringing the bells, I said, “I am sure you must 
be tired. Let me ring the bell awhile.” The 
kings were weary from their efforts to save the 
victims, and declared that they would not per- 
nit the women to give the sass-wood to two of 
the prisoners, who belonged to another tribe, 
and whom they were going to take to town. So 
they took the two, saying that the women might 
do what they would with the rest. 

We sang and preached Jesus, and told the 
people of the better way, begging them to choose 
that day which way was the best. A man in the 
company sent word to me to be strong and not 
to let the victims drink the sass-wood. 

I asked the women if they themselves had 
drunk sass-wood in town that morning. “ No,” 
they said. I told them I knew they did not 
like it, and that it was for the same reason that 
the victims did not want it. They were amused 
at the mistakes I made in speaking their lan- 
guage, and some of them though vexed at me, 
could not help laughing, and talked quite sen- 
sibly to me. 

The sun was very hot, and everybody began 
to get tired; but still the first woman sat with 
the basin of sass-wood untasted before her. They 
brought another woman and gave her’a bowl 
of it. They began to urge the two women to 
drink it, as they were getting hungry and wished 
to go home and cook their meals. So we said: 
“Go, and bring the pots and rice here and cook 
it, We are not going to town to-day. We are 
going to drink sass-wood, and you need not be 
inahurry. Look, Garroway people have stop- 
ped ‘cutting farm.’ See them all here to-day. 
They do not intend to have a rice farm this 
year. If they drink sass-wood and kill all the 
witches they wont be sorry if they don’t see 
any rice and palm butter.” 

At this point I was called aside by one of the 
men, who said that a boat had just come from 
the Cape bringing our supplies for the year, and 
word that brother Nichols, the teacher in the 
seminary, who had been very ill and had left 
afew weeks ago to go the island for his health, 
had died on board the ship and been buried atsea 
near Sierra Leone; also, that brother Garwood, 
on the Cavalla River, had been drowned. I 
stopped for a minute, then said to the man; 
“God has taken them, and he will soon be here 
for me. Let me do what I can while I live. 
They are gone now.” 

I went into the midst of the people and told 
them what I had heard, saying, “ Nobody will 


think of drinking sass-wood for them. All kinds 


of people die, and we who are here will soon 
die too.” 


These people cannot drink it, Let us give them 
some water.” 





Then I said, “ This sass-wood is hot. 


Everybody was becoming quiet. 


“T was then a father of little children, and 
hers of whom she had so sweetly sung, were in 
their maturity. Learning from her that three 
then survived, one of whom resided in Chicago 
and one in New Orleans, while the one in whose 
home she then sojourned had already spent 
some years at the antipodes and would probably 
return thither after a year or two, I could not 
help uttering some words of condolence for such 
separation from her children. The look on her 
aged face was one of heavenly serenity and 
cheerfulness as she replied: ‘1 have learned 
to enjoy my children at a distance.’ Never was 
sweeter lesson set me by gentler or wiser teacher. 
No other words have recurred to my memory 
more often or more helpfully in recent years. 
I commend them to all parents whose daily 
thoughts and prayers are for children beyond 
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So I poured out the sass-wood, washed out the 
bowl, put some water in it, and said, “ Perhaps 
they will drink that.” 

A man in the crowd, fearing that I might 
get the prisovers to drink the water, sent me 
word not to let them. I went back and said: 
“This water is not fresh. It has been here all 
day. Let us pour it out, and go to town and 
get fresh water.” I emptied the water out of 
the bowl and pot, and put the bowl on top of 
the pot and the pestle ou top of the mortar— 
the people looking on, glad, I presume, to see 
an end of it all. 

I said: “Somebody can carry these things. 
Come to town. Weare all hungry.” I took 
the victims by the hand, raised them up, and 
we all started for the town. On the way we 
met some of the older women, and they were 
angry and scolded ; but we all crowded on into 
the town. Some of the people thanked us as we 
walked along, some laughed and some scolded. 
We passed on to the second town, the men tak- 
ing several of the victims to Zion. The rest, 
lost in the crowd, found their way to their own 
homes. 
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A People Transformed. 

The Society of Friends in its integrity stands 
for a movement to revive primitive Christianity, 
and to revive it in its fulness—not merely a 
part here or a part there. It had its origin, 
we believe, not in any human plan, but in the 
working of God through the instrumentality of 
men and women who had received directly from 
the Head of the Church himself, their qualifi- 
cation and commission to labor. Like the great 
apostle, the first Friends—and the same is true 
of every real Friend to-day—knew of the things 
pertaining to their calling not from man nor 
by the will of man, but by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ. Having the eye, therefore, single 
unto Him who had brought each one of them 
by the power of his Spirit out of the darkness 
of the first nature into hisown marvellous light, 
and so made them free-men indeed—knowing 
no Lord but Him, and drawing their lives im- 
mediately from Him, the fountain of life—the 
early Friends found themselves, from the very 
nature of the case, distinct from all otaer de- 
nominations of their day; for their faith was 
no graft upon an old trunk, but in very truth 
a fresh shoot from the root of life. To this, 
early Quakerism owed its vigor, and in this lay 
its power to draw men. 

Yet there is abroad to-day, in many quarters, 
a disposition in one way and another to wipe 
out much that has made this people a people 
distinct from the rest of the world; to magnify 
those points in which there is a resemblance to 
other bodies, and to depreciate those differences 
in practice which have given us a distinguish- 
ing character in the world. There can, of course, 
be no service in insisting upon differences for 
difference sake; but on the other hand is there 
not grave danger lest in the desire not to seem 
different from others, there may be overlooked, 
underlying the practices, those principles, faith- 
fulness to which makes the Friend ? 

When Israel, desiring that they might be 
“like all the other nations,” demanded a king, 
they had regard more to man than to the Lord, 
who was their real strength and deliverer, and 
they were retrograding from the purity of their 
faith. So to-day the desire to live in the world 
as not to come into conflict with it—though the 
desire may cloak itself under the name of love 
and of harmony,) is less a sign of spiritual ad- 
vancement than of spiritual degeneracy—less a 
token of progress in the love of Christ than of 
entanglement in the love of ease. “Be not 
conformed to this world, but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God.” “And the world passeth 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 

The late S. R. Brown, a missionary to China 
and Japan, thus wrote of the good influence of 
his mother: “If I have accomplished anything 
for the cause of God and man, I attribute it 
mainly to the mother who bore me, so far as 
human instrumentality is concerned. She who 
loved to steal away 


‘From little ones and care, 
And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer,’ 


has always seemed to be holding me by the 
hand and bidding me go forward in the path 
of duty with her own courageous and cheerful 
spirit.” 

Of this mother, Phebe H. Brown, the Wesleyan 
Methodist says, that she was accustomed to re- 
tire at sunset into a grove near her home (at 
Munson, Mass.) for meditation and prayer. A 
neighbor criticised her, supposing that she must 
be neglecting her household duties. This being 
mentioned to Phebe elicited the following hymn: 

I love to steal awhile away 
From little ones and care,* 


And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer. 


I love in solitude to shed 
The penitential tear, 

And all His promises to plead 
Where none but God can hear. 


I love to think on mercies past, 
And future good implore, 

And all my cares and sorrows cast 
On Him whom I adore. 


I love by faith to take a view 
Of brighest scenes in heaven, 

The prospect doth my strength renew 
While here by tempest driven. 


Thus when life’s toilsome day is o’er, 
May its departing ray 

Be calm as this impressive hour, 
And lead to endless day. 

Dr. H. A. Nelson, editor of The Church at 
Home and Abroad, some years ago lived near 
Owasco, New York, to which place the then 
venerable Phebe H. Brown had removed, to re- 
side with the son who has been referred to. He 
thus speaks of one of the interviews he was pri- 
vileged to make this “ mother in [srazl.” 


* Afterwards changed to ‘From every cumbering 
care.” 
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away, and the lust thereof; but he that doeth 


the will of God abideth forever.”— The United 
Friend. 


in the dead stems by capillary attraction, and 
then being gradually forced out horizontally, 
through a slit, in the process of freezing. The 
same phenomena has been observed in the Rock 
Rose (Helianthemum Canadense), and in one or 
two other plants. Perhaps the most showy 
among the Asters was the New England Aster 
(Aster Nove Anglia), which has unusually large 
flowers of a deep rich purple color, and is often 
cultivated in gardens as an ornamental plant. 

I was quite pleased to meet with a patch of 
the Indian current or Coral-berry (Symphori- 
carpus vulgaris). The flowers grow in groups in 
the axils of the leaves, and are succeeded by 
clusters of small red berries which hang to the 
stems quite into the winter. I have seen them 
quite conspicuous in North Carolina—but it is 
not a very common plant in our part of the 
country. Its habit of growth is very similar 
to that of the common garden Snowberry, to 
which it is closely allied. 

As we were walking along the edge of the 
woods, our attention was arrested by a bush 
with rather large, coarse leaves, which were ap- 
parently ready to fall. One of the stalks had 
no leaves on it, but there were a number of 
curious yellow flowers with very narrow and 
rather long petals. It was the Witch Hazel 
(Hamamelis Virginict), one of the latest of our 
plants to put forth its bloom—indeed, the cold 
weather comes so soon after, that the plant has 
to wait for the next summer to mature its fruit! 
Dr. Darlington suggests that this peculiarity 
may have given rise to the popular notion of 
its possessing certain magical properties, such 
as pointing out the position of underground 
streams of water. Of latter times it is used as 
one of the Homeepathic remedies. Whether it 
possesses any medicinal virtues or not we cannot 
say. 

Perhaps fifty years ago we visited some rocks 
on the banks of Valley Creek, where grew some 
small ferns, rather rare in this section of coun- 
try, and to find this locality was one of the ob- 
jects of our excursion. But after following the 
stream for some three miles, we learned that the 
spot we were hunting was still about four miles 
further on. As this required a longer walk 
than we were inclined to take, we retraced our 
steps. The road which we travelled rau along 
the side of the North Valley hill or ridge, and 
its undulations showed the wearing effect of the 
rains, in making depressions, so that our path 
alternately ascended and descended. 

Near the railroad station there grew some 
rather large trees of White Elm ( Ulmus Ameri- 
cana). After plucking a twig I was much in- 
terested in an examination of the leaves. The 
central stem of the leaf is furnished (as in many 
other leaves), with a double row of ribs branch- 
ing from it, which with their minute ramifica- 
tions support the green tissue in which the vital 
functions of the leaf are performed. But in the 
elm leaf one or more of these ribs or nerves are 
wanting on the edge of the leaf nearest to the 
trunk of the tree, so that the leaves are quite 
unequal at the base. 


ing them from improving their own tal 
whereas our labor is to bring every one to 
own Teacher in themselves.— George Foz, 


-—_——s oo 
NO PLACE FOR BOYS. 


What can a boy do, and where can a boy sta 

If he is always told to get out of the way? 

He cannot sit here and he must not stand there: 
The cushions that cover that fine rocking-chair , 
Were put there, of course, to be seen and admired, 
A boy has no business to ever be tired. 

The beautiful roses and flowers that bloom 

On the floor of the darkened and delicate room 
Are not made to walk on—at least, not by boys; 
The house is no place, anyway, for their noise, 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Visit to Valley Forge. 

The morning of the ninth of ‘Tenth Month 
showed a heavy white frost in the low-lying 
grounds of our vicinity, foreboding the speedy 
disappearance of most of the flowers which had 
adorned the roadsides and fields. The day was 
cool and pleasant, and well adapted for an ex- 
cursion into the country ; so in accordance with 
a previous arrangement, I joined a friend in an 
outing to Valley Forge, on the Schuylkill. It 
is a place of historic interest, for it was for a 
time during the war of the Revolution the 
winter quarters of the American army, where 
the soldiers were partially sheltered in huts 
constructed on the steep hillsides, and where 
they suffered much from cold and exposure. 

It is interesting also geologically—for here 
the Valley Creek enters the Schuylkill through 
a gap in the range of hills, probably washed 
out in a former geologic period. This range, 
lying on the north side of the great Chester 
Valley, is composed of quartz, while the valley 

. itself is underlaid with limestone, which is sup- 
posed to have been derived from the corals and 
shells of sea animals deposited there in former 
ages, when it was occupied with an arm of the 
sea. 

The valley of the Schuylkill is an interesting 
field of study to the geologist. For some dis- 
tance above Philadelphia, one passes through a 
district where the rocks are composed of gneiss 
or its stratified form of schist. Near Norristown 
we enter the red sandstone, and observe the red 
color of the soil on the freshly ploughed fields. 
Then comes a country of limestone, where the 
railroad excavations along the precipitous banks 
disclose the stone lying in regular layers, al- 
most as if artificially constructed, except that 
instead of being placed horizontally, as they 
must originally have been, the beds are steeply 
inclined ; thus revealing the fact that great 
changes have been effected, under the influence 
of mighty forces, since the myriads of sea-ani- 
mals contributed their shells to form these great 
masses of rock. 

A beautiful piece of level road lies along the 
east side of Valley Creek, skirting the foot of a 
steep, wooded hill. Although so late in the 
season, there were many interesting plants on 
the roadside, some in flower and others in fruit 
—among the latter were two species of Dog- 
wood described in the visit to the lime deposits 
of South Jersey, the Cornus paniculata and the 
Cornus stolonifera. The bright red fruit of the 
Burning Bush (Euonymus atropurpureus) was 
a conspicuous object. The flowers mostly be- 
longed to the three genera of compound flowers, 
Aster, Solidago and Prenanthes, and included 
sixteen species of these kinds. Perhaps the 
most abundant and beautiful of the Golden 
rods was the S. Cesia, in which the clusters of 
bright yellow flowers are interspersed with the 
green leaves on the slender stems, furnishing a 
very pleasant contrast in color. 

We found the Dittany (Cunila Mariana), an 
attractive little, much-branched plant, with a 
pleasant aromatic odor. An infusion of it is 
sometimes used as a beverage in fevers. Dr. 
Darlington mentions that in the beginning of 
winter, after a rain, very curious and fantastic 
ribbands of ice may often be observed, attached 
to the base of the stems of this plant, produced, 
he supposes, by the moisture of the earth rising 


Yet boys must walk somewhere ; and what if their 
feet, 

Sent out of our houses, sent into the street, 

Should step around the corner and pause at the door 

Where other boys’ feet have paused often before ; 

Should pass through the gateway of glittering light, 

Where jokes that are merry and songs that are bright 

Ring out a warm welcome with flattering voice, 

And tempting say, “ Here’s a place for the boys.” 





Ah, what if they should? What if your boy or mine 

Should cross o’er the threshold which marks out the 
line 

*Twixt virtue and vice, ’twixt pureness and sin, 

And leave all his innocent boyhood within? 

O, what if they should, because you and I, 

While the days and the months and the years hurry 
by, 

Are too busy with cares and with life's fleeting joys 

To make our round hearthstone a place for the boys? 


There’s a place for the boys. They will find it some- 
where ; 

And if our own homes are too daintily fair 

For the touch of their fingers, the tread of their feet, 

They’ll find it, and find it, alas! in the street, 

’Mid the gildings of sin and the glitter of vice ; 

And with heartaches and longings we pay a dear 
price 

For the getting of gain that our lifetime employs, 

If we fail to provide a place for the boys. 


A place for the boys—dear mother, I pray, 

As cares settle down round our short earthly way, 

Don’t let us forget, by our kind, loving deeds, 

To show we remember their pleasures and needs. 

Though our souls may be vexed with problems of life, 

And worn with besetments and toilings and strife, 

Our hearts will keep younger—your tired heart and 

mine— 

If we give them a place in their innermost shrine; 

And to our Jife’s latest hour ’twill be one of our joys 

That we kept a small corner—a place for the boys. 
— Boston Transcript. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Which is the More Profitable? 


Chalmers, the well-known Presbyterian clergy- 
man, enjoyed the friendship of a professor in 
Edinburgh University, who in the manners of 
the world was counted a gentleman, but who, 
while devotedly attached to his favorite studies, 
wholly neglected more serious things, leaving 
the care of his soul to others. Did Chalmers 
mention these, he seemed to be ill at ease, de- 
clined to discuss on them, turning the conver 
sation into another channel. Chalmers loved 
his friend, and in prayerful solicitude for his 
best welfare, sought means to reach him, but 
found none. One day he saw him approaching, 
deeply absorbed in his thoughts, nor did he 
notice Chalmers, till their eyes met. “I have,” 
said Chalmers, “a question to solve in profit 
and loss.” “ Indeed! what is it ?” said his friend 
in cheerful expectancy. ‘“ What shall it profit 
a man if he should gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ?” said Chalmers. Courteously 
acknowledging the question, he hastily gave 
Chaliners a parting word and passed on. 
was a word blessed by the Holy Spirit. The 
arrow of conviction struck home, The question 
would arise unbidden and unsought in his mind 


J. W. 


“At another place I heard some of the magis- 
trates said among themselves. If they had 
money enough, they would hire me to be their 
minister. This was when they did not well 
understand me, or our principles. When I 
heard of it, I said it was time for me to be 
gone, for if their eye was so much to me, or any 
of us, they would not come to their own teacher. 
Hireing ministers had spoiled many, by hinder- 
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od disturbed his rest in unconcernedness. Nor 
jid he stop short until he had solved it aright, 
snd found pardon, peace and rest in believing. 

And the Lord has left the same problem on 
record, that each one of us may solve it, and 
this can only rightly “be done in the light of 
aernity. “God makes his sun to shine on the 
gil and on the good; He sends rain on the 
just and on the unjust,” and what is true in 
sature is also so in grace, “for the grace of 
God, that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to 
sl] men.” “God pours out of his spirit upon all 
feb.” And whilst an adventitious wind may 
vem to fill the sails of those who are forgetful 
of God, so as to favor them with temporal 
prosperity, others who love and desire to serve 
God, may be at times sorely tried in fulfilling 
their obligations to others, and even to those 
depending on their efforts ; sickness and mis- 
fortune may seem to nullify their best efforts. 
jsGod unmindful of these? Surely not. “ Many 
are the afflictions of the righteous, but the Lord 
delivereth him out of them all.” Misfortune, 
dickness, even death itself, if rightly borne in 
the spirit of resignation to the Divine will, may 
all prove to be to the glory of God, and to the 
everlasting comfort of the sufferer. Such was 
as Jesus said, the death of those loved sisters’ 
brother, under whose roof He loved to dwell. 

These as seen in the light of time may ap- 
pear to be the broken-hearted, the poor, the 
unfortunate, and yet such may be rich towards 
God, and the Great Physician of souls is al- 
ways near, for the angel of the Lord encamps 
round about them that fear Him. Such a 
one was Lazarus, whose portion in this world 
was poverty and sickness, having no friends 
aod few to pity. But in eternity riches and 
glory awaited him. Dives having had und en- 
jyed his portion in this world, living to self, 
and oblivious of his obligations to God, who 
gave him all, as a faithless steward forgot his 
duty to his Maker and to his fellow-man. The 
very dogs beneath his table were more com- 
passionate than Dives toward Lazarus, not be- 
gradging hima share of their portion, the crumbs 
that fell, and licking his sores to heal them. 
But oh, how sad, how dreadful the sequel ! 
Dives’ portion in eternity is one of bitterness 
and of woe. 

Can time alone then solve this query? What 
of the rich, covetous man, whose land brought 
forth so plentifully that he had not room to 
sore it? Mark the query he puts to himself, 
“What shall I do?” Not “ What would my 
lord who gave me all, have me to do?” And 
having self in view as he propounds the question, 
elf answers it accordingly, “ This will I do. I 
will pull down my barns, and build greater, 
and there will I bestow all my goods. And I 
vill say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods 
hid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink and be merry.” But God said unto him, 
“Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required 
ofthee, then whose shall those things be which 
thou hast provided. “So is every one that layeth 
up treasure to himself, and is not rich toward 
God.” (Luke xii: 13-21). 

The uncertainty of life is then a consideration 
of the first importance, and a constant factor in 
the correct solution of this problem. For every 
man shall be judged according to his works, 
and each one must give an account of his stew- 
ardship concerning all trusts and endowments, 
whether of houses, lands, riches, friends, gifts 
—mental or spiritual—and whatsoever might 
be profitable in its use, either for time or eter- 
ity, For all should be used for the good of 













































bestows them all. For the time is nigh, when 
it shall be said to each one of us, “ Steward, 
give an account of thy stewardship, four thou 
shalt no longer be steward.” 

What a distrust of God’s watchful and boun- 
tiful care, what an irreparable and eternal loss 
to any one, who in his over-anxiety to pro- 
vide things temporal, that he may appear as 
his neighbors, that he may lay up provision for 
his latter days, or for that of his children, 
neglects to use of the increase to the good of his 
fellow-man, and would rather bestow it all on 
self. This is covetousness, of which we are 
warned to beware, as being idolatry. 

If the heart be right toward God, and things 
of this world, so necessary in their own sphere, 
are delegated to their proper place, riches may 
increase, but the heart will not wander from 
the Lord and his service, for He will not per- 
mit a rival. And on those who hold and rightly 
use them a blessing rests. For truly, such as 
the Lord favors with gifts have it in their power 
to be doubly blessed, enjoying them themselves, 
and as Jesus said, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” For the words of Jesus are, 
“ Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of 
these little ones, a cup of cold water only in the 
name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.” (Matt. x: 
42.) 

Let then each day see its every duty done, 
just such as are given thee to do. None other 
need thy care employ, for thy allotted work is 
only there. In doing this well lies thy reward. 
For He himself thy Friend and Counsellor, will 
direct thy way and give thee peace. Who 
knows but ere another rising sun, thy sun may 
never set. Then, whether He come and call 
thee in the early watch, or at midnight, or at 
cock-crowing, may thy answer ever be, “ Ready, 
Lord, aye ready.” And if thy accounts have 
daily been kept with care, thy balance will be 
true, and they will prove an eternal gain when 
the Master says, “ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant, thou hast been faithful in a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

W. W. B. 


A Notice to Quit. 


Persons who sit under their own vine and fig- 
tree, having homes of their own, however hum- 
ble they may be, can hardly realize the condi- 
tion of tenants liable to be dispossessed at any 
time, who with all their love for the place where 
they and their children were born have no tenure 
by which they can retain it. But even in such 
circumstances the Christian has a sure refuge, 
and can say, “ Lord, thou hast been our home 
in all generations” (Ps. xc: 1). And He has 
ways to protect and care for his people when they 
are oppressed and straitened and troubled. 

An instance is related in the experience of 
Hodgson Casson, a Wesleyan preacher in Eng- 
land, who was once journeying with his col- 
league Waddy, when Casson suddenly stopped, 
and said, “ We must turn aside here, and call on 
brother Blank.” Waddy the colleague thought 
the request a strange one, but complied. On 
arriving at the house, they found the farmer in 
great trouble, and wondering why the minis- 
ters should call upon him at that hour. Casson 
said, 

“First tell us what’s the matter with you, 
brother; that’s what we want to know.” The 
farmer handed Casson a document which he 
held in his hand. It was a notice to quit the 








our fellow-man and to the glory of Him who | farm, signed by the steward of the Duke of 
his landlord, in the Duke’s name. 












Casson. 


class. 
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“This looks like a serious business,” said 
The poor man replied, 
“It is bad enough for me who have lived on 


the farm all my life, and will have great diffi- 
culty to find another farm, but what’s to be- 
come of the cause here? 


When I’m gone there 
will be no one to take in the preachers or lead the 
But who told you there was anything 
the matter here? I only got the notice this 
morning, and have not mentioned it to any 
one.” 

“The same good Being,” answered Casson, 
“whom we must now ask what’s to be done 
next.” So the ministers prayed. When they 
rose they inquired if any one had bidden a higher 
rental for the farm than he was paying. 

“No,” said he; “no one would who was not 
tied to itas Iam. It’s the house where I was 
born, and born again, and the little cause lies 
near my heart.” 

On further inquiry Casson found out that the 
steward and the parish minister had taken the 
whole thing upon themselves. 

“ Now then,” said Casson, “we must appeal 
to the Duke himself. Now, brother Waddy, 
you're the man to write the letter to the Duke. 
Draw it up, and brother Blank will copy it and 
send it off by the next post.” 

The letter was written asking why the farmer 
was dismissed, and intimating that he was born 
there, his father had always paid the rent, and 
he had done so, and he was at a loss to know 
why he had received such notice. An answer 
was received. The Duke intimated that he had 
made an investigation and found matters to be 
just what the farmer had said, and the notice 
to quit was hereby cancelled, the farmer re- 
mained, and the cause was saved. Was not 
this an answer to prayer ?—Selected. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Letter from Germany. 


Thou will be glad to know that I have at 
iast been able to carry out my wish of getting 
a little better acquainted with the life in a 
regular German “ Dorf.” You know that the 
“common people” interest me greatly, espec- 
ially as it is among them that one finds out the 
real characteristics of the nation to which they 
belong. The educated class of people, as well 
as the cities, are more or less alike the world 
over. 

Yesterday afternoon, A , a small friend 
of hers and myself, spent at Mingershausen, a 
small village or “ Dorf” about four miles out 
of Gottingen ; but I can assure you that I shall 
not do such a thing again soon, from purely 
hygienic reasons, because as a result of this one 
afternoon, I was tormented all night by dreams, 
not of my great grandmother to be sure, but 
much more uncomfortable than those that pre- 
sented this worthy personage to the troubled 
mind of the small boy who ate the mince pie 
too late at night. But I must explain: Since I 
have been keeping house during the absence of 
Fradlein F , with whom [ live, I have had 
a “ Frau,” who lives next door, to come in two 
or three times a day, to do the work for me. 
She belongs to the class of rich peasants, who 
does not need to work out, and comes simply to 
accommodate. Yesterday she told me that as 
Fradlein F——- returns in a few days she must 
go to the village and tell the new servant who 
is to come this winter, the day on which she 
must appear. It is a cousin of the “ Frau,” who 
is engaged, and though the family is rich, as 
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rich peasants go, she has taken the position so} On returning to the house the “Frau,” said, 
as to learn housekeeping, as it is carried on in | “ Now we must go to my other cousins,” so we 
the city, and also to see a little of life. When | started off up the village and stopped before a 
I heard she was going, I begged of her, “Oh, | still larger and better kept “hof” than the 
take me along?” and she was very pleased and | first we had seen. In fact the “gute stube,” 
proud to doso. We left here about two P. M.,| with its clean sanded floor and the polished 
and were in Mingerhausen by half-past three. | table and white walls was very attractive, and 
I have told you before that there is no such | here there was none of the marvellous stable 
thing, in this part of Germany, at least, as a| odor that is the pride and delight of the peas- 
farm-house situated by itself. The peasants live | ants—their pride, because their wealth consists 
in houses huddled close together, and go away |in cattle and horses, and they are glad to give 
in the morning to work, coming back at night. | evidence of their possessions. 
They own the land surrounding the Dorf—| As soon as we had taken our seats upon the 
more or less, according to the wealth of the in- | sofa, the cousin disappeared and returned pres- 
dividual, and there is no apparent boundary of | ently with plates piled with the two kinds of 
any kind separating the lots. Every day for an} cakes. I protested, but the “frau,” whispered 
hour or two, all the cows are brought out to a@|to me that the cousin would be hurt if I re- 
small pasture field held in common by the com- | fused, so I was forced to yield. I must confess 
munity, and so get a little fresh air and grass,| that it was excellent. Here I was taken into 
the rest of the time they are shut up in the| the kitchen, which was spotlessly clean, and pos- 
stable. This accounts for the total absence of | sessed no furniture besides an immense “ herd ” 
cattle that one notices in travelling through| which is a particular sort of stove built of 
the country. I was going to say before, that | bricks, so that a fire can be made in two places, 
the reason of this living together of the peas-| and there is a cavity over each into which fits 
ants in villages comes down from the days when | an immense brass pot, in which the most of the 
for protection the people kept close together, | cooking is done. But my chief desire was to 
and generally near some fortification, within | see the “ back ofen,” that is to say, the place 
whose walls they could flee in case of attack. | where the baking is done. It was in a separate 
It so happened that yesterday was the first of| building, a large oval structure of clay and 
the autumn “ Danksfest,” which is held after} bricks, with an iron door, inside of which a 
all the harvest is safely stored away. Like all} large fire is made, and after about two hours’ 
thanksgivings, it consists mainly in feasting from burning, the coals and ashes are removed, the 
all the good things that their land offers, and| floor thoroughly brushed out, and then the 
lasts several days. Dancing, testing of strength huge loaves of bread set on the hot stones and 
in various ways, shooting, etc., belong with it, | left there for about two hours. The “kuchen ” 
customs also handed down from the old, old | is baked in the same way, but for shorter time. 
days. The sound of the music to which they I have become very fond of the German 
danced, greeted our ears long before we reached | “schwartz brod” or black bread, as they call 
the village, and as we entered, the streets were | it, although it is of a brown color, but I had 
full of the young men and women in their “ best | often heard that the real article as baked in the 
clothes” (the colors were by no means sober), |“ Dorf” was much better. Later in the day I 
going to the grounds where the festivities were | discovered that this was true. 
in progress. In front of one of the largest so-| From this “hof” we went and looked on awhile 
called “ Hofs,” we turned to enter. It was an | at the merry-making on the green, but soon re- 
immense pile of wooden buildings, arranged | turned to the village, as I wished to see the old 
around three sides of an oblong, one corner of | woman from whom I have my eggs fresh every 
which being the residence of the family. We| week. Her “hof” lay at the other end of the 
were ushered at once into the “gute stube” (good | village, and there was very little stable to the 
room), which was low, with very little furniture, | house, because she is poor. She comes three 
and the well-scrubbed board floor was sprinkled | times a week to market, carrying her heavy 
with sand. In one corner was a large table| kirp on her back all the way. Aswe came in 
with benches against the wall, where one sat at | the house the “ Frau” went before, and putting 
meal-time. Another table was in front of the} her head in the door, said, “Frau M , sie 
sofa. After entering and laying aside our wraps, kriegen besuch !” (you have company). At the 
I, as the chief guest, was given the seat of honor | word she appeared on the scene and in great 
on the sofa, and then the coffee was brought surprise raised her hands and exclaimed “ If it 
along with the “Schwetchen and Biitter Kuch- | isn’t the Fraulein,” and then we were ushered 
en ”—immense plates full. (Schwetchers are | into the “ gute stube”” and again appeared the 
prunes). After the repast, the “ Frau” with | “ schwetchen kuchen,” and again we were forced 
whom we went, offered to conduct me over the | to partake. She was delighted to be so hon- 
place, and I gladly accepted. On the other | ored, and began to tell how I had had her help 
side of the hallway, which by the way was| me put her “kiepe,” the large baskets which 
paved with stone, from the “gute Stube ” was| the peasants carry strapped to their backs, on, 
the horse stable. As from time immemorial the] and how I could really walk with it, and she 
horse has been the most honored animal, it has} added “ ja, das Fraulein hat wirklich Beschick 
had its residence directly by that of its master ;| dazu!” that is to say, I carried it as though I 
and I noticed as we looked in on the hand-| were used to it, and that seemed to have raised 
some creatures, that an open door at the other me immensely in her estimation. But we did 
end admitted a view into a sleeping room, | not tarry long, for we were told we must come 
probably of one of the sons of the family. The] back to the second “ hof” we had visited. As 
cows had stalls a little farther removed, and | we were about to enter, A asked in a com- 
then there were any amount of places set apart plaining way, “ mussen wir wieder kuchen es- 
for pigs and goats, while great droves of geese | sen” (must we eat cake again?) We were 
gabbled about the “hof” or yard. Back of this} scarcely seated when in came the cousin with a 
was the orchard, with apple, pear, prune and | plate of enormous slices of bread, buttered and 
English walnut trees, from which we were in-| with slices of “ wurst ” (sausage). With one or 
vited to help ourselves, Beyond the orchard two exceptions I have resisted all temptations 
stretched the fields belonging to the family. in the way of eating more than one of the in- 


numerable species of “wurst” which abound in 
Germany—the one that I occasionally j 

‘ 3 ona y Indu 
in I know to be thoroughly cooked—all others 
are safer to let alone, I think. Well, on this o¢. 
casion my heart failed me to resist too far, for 
as I refused the poor wonian looked 80 distressed 
and said she was so sorry to have nothing better 
for the Fraulein. “I found the bread excellent 
and the “ wurst,” which was of the smoked 
species, really very palatable. She apologized 
that she had no wine, and I comforted her by 
saying that I did not indulge in the article, but 
she said in a minute she could have some warm 
milk fresh from the cow, and though I pl 

it was all in vain ; she vanished out of the door 
and returned with a pail of the aforesaid article 
from which she served us. Before returning 
home it was necessary to stop at the house we 
first visited, as we had left our wraps there, 
As I proceeded to possess myself with my be- 
longings, I found them being taken away from 
me, and I was told it was.impossible to be al. 
lowed to go until we had eaten something, | 
cast an imploring look at the “ Frau,” who, by 
the way, is a very interesting, animated young 
woman, who had been in a continual state of 
laughter the whole afternoon at my continual 
consternation. But there was no help for me, 
Again we were seated, and again came the 
“wurst "—this time enormous. I don’t know 
what to call them, but we were supposed to 
select from the variety offered, and cut off slices 
to suit ourselves. This at least was better, and 
I managed to appear to be eating, without really 
doing very much in that line. 

It was after dark as we set off on the road 
home. The “ Frau” said we should come again 
to some of the winter festivities, and I replied 
that it would please me greatly. I shall how- 
ever be wiser next time and omit one or two 
meals before I go. E. S. Krre. 












































































Natural History, Science, etc. 

Protective Mimiery in Africa.—It is among 
the insects that cases of protective resemblance 
are most abundant. Insects shaped like seed- 
pods and leaf-buds, like lichen and dried sticks, 
or colored like leaves and rocks, were met with 
nearly everyday. They are too well known to 
need description, but two cases may be men 
tioned. 

One case was met with during our return 
from the first expedition. Strolling one even 
ing out of the camp at Kurawa, I was startled 
by a hissing noise like that of a snake, coming 
from a clump of grass. As I was wearing 
knickerbockers and tennis shoes, I sprang back 
and pelted the grass with handfuls of sand. 
As this did not drive out the supposed snake, 
I cautiously approached, peering into the clump. 
I could just detect a small green head among 
the stalks, and behind this appeared, whenever 
the noise was repeated, an expansion like the 
head of a cobra. I tried to kill the animal by 
a few sharp blows with my stick behind the 
head, and one of these knocked it over. I then 
found that I had been frightened by a big gras* 
hopper, which, by puffing out its wings, assumed 
a resemblance to the shape of the head of & 
hooded snake, while its noise was a good imita- 
tion of the dull, jerky hiss of some species of 
snakes. 

The second case was more remarkable. I 
was working through the woods, beside the 
Kibwezi River, with —. Watson, one of 
missionaries at the station there, when my a 
tention was attracted by a large brightly-color 
flower, like a Fox-glove. It had been raining 
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yavily, and the vegetation was so sodden with 
poisture that collecting was useless. I should 
jave passed the specimen by had not I noticed 
ome small, white, fluffy patches below the 
fower. ‘Chey appeared to be lichen, of a kind 
shich does not usually grow on flower-stems ; 
[therefore pushed my stick through the bush 
o pull the flower towards me. As soon as my 
tick touched it, to my great surprise, the flowers 
and buds jumped off in all directions. 

There were several similar clusters close by, 
sod when —. Watson came up, I pointed one 
out to him and asked him if he had determined 
to what genus it belonged. He said he had not 
done so, but that he had seen it before growing 
in these woods. He attempted to pick it, and 
yas as surprised as I had been at the result. 

The arrangement of the colony, with the green 
bud-like form at the top of the stem, and the 
pink flower-like insects below, looked so much 
like an inflorescence that it deceived both of 
ws, although —. Watson is an enthusiastic 
botanist. 

Whether the insects can resume this arrange- 
ment on the stem if they are once disturbed, I 
ennot tell. Though we sat and watched be- 
side them for an hour, they made no attempt 
io return to the stem. The insects were very 
duggish, and simply clung to the leaves on 
which they first alighted. Asa rule the mem- 
bers of this genus can fly well, but these seemed 
oly able to hop for a few inches at a time, and 
vould not move if they could help it. It may 
be that the insects were only sluggish by the 
cold and rain, but it appears not unlikely that 
the members of this species have very limited 

wers of flight, and secured protection from 
irds by this ingenious mimicry of a cluster of 
flowers.—J. W. Gregory. 


Mangroves.—After the palms, the mangroves 
form the most striking feature in the coast 
fora. They grow in dense, jungly masses, bor- 
dering the estuaries and tidal creeks. The trees 
usually grow in the water, but the whole of the 
trunk is raised above it by a series of adventi- 
tious roots; it therefore appears as if the tree 
were supported on a many-legged stand. The 
most interesting point about the plant is the 
method by which it prevents its seeds falling 
by the wayside, and restricts them within the 
narrow belt in which alone they can grow. If 
the seeds were scattered on the surface of the 
ttuary, the currents would either cast them 
whore or wash them into water too deep for 
them to root in. The seeds therefore germinate 
while attached to the tree. The radicle grows 
intoa thick solid spike, eight or ten inches in 
length, which, when released from its attach- 
ment to the parent, falls with sufficient force to 
drive the spike firmly into the mud beneath. 
The ceeds therefore secure a suitable soil, and 
grow into dense thickets along the shore between 
the tide lines. —J. W. Gregory. 
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The Priesthood of Believers. 


Under the old dispensation the tenth was called 

t, for the support of the priesthood, under the 
new all is called for, or should be held as if it 
was the Lord’s, for the gold and the silver are 
bis, the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof. The prophet Malachi told God’s peo- 
ple that they were robbing Him “even this 
Vhole nation,” in tithes and offerings. 

“Bring me all the tithes and offerings into my 
ttorehouse that there may be meat in my house, 
and I will open the windows of heaven and 


pour out a blessing that there will not be room 
enough to receive it.” We may draw a strong 
spiritual lesson from this, while we are not under 
the tithing system, yet it is the duty of the liv- 
ing Church of Christ not to allow bis cause to 
suffer for the want of means, remembering that 
we are stewards and have to give an account 
of how we use the means God has trusted us 
with. 

The tribe of Levi was to exercise the duties 
of the priesthood under the law; all are priests 
under the Gospel. The Society of Friends per- 
haps have recognized this in its fulness more 
than most other branches of the Church, while 
they believe that some who are called to stand as 
mouth-pieces in the Church should be acknow!- 
edged as ministers; yet such have no more 
liberty than other members. It is befiting that 
believers should meet together to wait upon the 
Lord, and Jet Him have his way with them, and 
if anything is revealed to another that sitteth 
by let the first hold his peace, drawing no line of 
distinction between ministers and lay members. 

Those that are rightly called to the ministr 
of the Word, are commissioned to feed the dock 
of God, taking the oversight thereof, not for 
filthy lucre but of a ready mind, being ensam- 
ples of the flock. There is no Scripture that 
teaches a one-man arrangement, for this de- 
stroys the priesthood of believers. 

We are living under the new covenant, in 
which the law was to be written upon the tablet 
of the heart instead of upon stone, that no man 
shall teach his brother or neighborsaying “ know 
ye the Lord,” for all shall know Him from the 
least to the greatest, while it is a part of God’s 
plan to reach the world by the preaching of the 
Gospel, yet it should be from Him who is head 
over all things to his Church. 


GEORGE Briaos. 
New Suaron, Iowa. 


Spanish Misery Through War. 


The Echo remarks: — Three hundred years 
ago, Spain was the mightiest Power in the whole 
world. “The King of Spain,” wrote one of the 
English swashbucklers and Jingoes of the period 
to King James, urging that pacific monarch to 
an offensive war, “ means to found a Fifth Mon- 
archy ;” and there was a world-wide fear that 
unless Spain were arrested in its universal ag- 
grandizements, she would quickly become more 
powerful than Babylon, Persia, Macedonia, or 
Rome had ever been. The successive blows 
struck at this monster by Holland, by Eliza- 
beth, by the alliance of Mazarin and Cromwell, 
and by Napoleon, had shorn her of nearly all 
her might and glory at the opening of our cen- 
tury. It appears, however, as if the last fatal 
stroke would be delivered from that New World 
of which she was once the predominant mistress. 
In its criticisms upon the excited Cuban debates 
in the Spanish Parliament, the Madrid E/ Im- 
parcial, the most independent of Spanish papers, 
entreats its readers not to blind themselves to 
the true condition of things. The prospects of 
Spain in Cuba are far worse than the Parlia- 
ment men dare to own. Spain once possessed 
the greatest part of all the gald and silver in 
the world; but now she is utterly incapable of 
finding money to pay her soldiers. Her troops 
in Cuba have been fighting for four months 
without pay. This may be exemplarily patriotic, 
but it cannot be expected to last very long. 
Even the enthusiastic volunteers, who boast that 
they are not mercenaries, are hard put to it to 
get food. The want of money is so urgent, the 


culty to obtain the most rudimentary needs of 
life. It has become impossible to keep up the 
supply of horses, mules, and other necessaries 
for carrying out the military enterprise of Spain 
against her rebels. The dearth of money in 
Cuba is naturally telling painfully upon the 
Spaniards at home. Thousands of families are 
in the direst need, and they will lose the last 
shred of patience when they come to realize that 
their fathers, husbands, brothers, and sweet- 
hearts, who are fighting on the other side of the 
globe, if they come home again, will come with- 
out wages. The Spanish Government has been 
called upon to deny the assertions made by El 
Imparcial ; but as it still hesitates to do so, they 
may be taken as confessed facts. The incessant 
wars of Spain, if we except her noble resistance 
to the aggression of Napoleon, have been wars 
of offence. And of no other State is the saying 
more evidently true, than it is of the once great 
land of artists, poets, and thinkers: She has 
taken the sword, and is perishing by the sword. 
If Spain is saved from disaster she will have to 
thank her women. The women of Saragossa 
determined to set an example to their sisters 
throughout the nation, by getting up a public 
demonstration of their own against sending any 
more troops to Cuba. The greatest misery has 
spread through the province of Arragon by 
drafting-off so many adults into the army for 
service in Cuba. As soon as the Governor of 
the Province heard of this projected demonstra- 
tion of wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters on 
behalf of peace, he ordered that it should be stop- 
ped. A deputation of women were admitted to 
an interview with the Governor, however, and 
he was so touched by their plaintive story that 
he permitted a public meeting to be held, under 
the condition that the resolutions to be proposed 
were first submitted to him for approval. This 
news is said to have created great concern 
amongst the ministers in Madrid, as it is almost 
certain from the character of the Spaniards that 
the example of Saragossa will be followed by 
the women in other provinces.— Herald of Peace. 


Tue Toray Ecuipse or THE Sun.—Sudden- 
ly I became aware that the darkness is coming 
from neither west nor south, but from above. 
It is literally falling. A star flashes into view 
near the zenith, and then seems to be covered 
a moment as by a veil. It is only an optical 
illusion, for again it twinkles brightly. The 
shadow approaches the horizon like a swift-de- 
scending curtain let down from the blue dome 
above. It is strangely fascinating, and even 
the sun is forgotten for the moment as we watch 
the shadow of the moon. 

“But a repressed yet universal cry bursts 
from the observers clustered on the bridge. 
The supreme moment has come—the hour for 
which all have hoped, and for which the de- 
vout have prayed. The moon has covered the 
sun’s disc and hangs like a dead, black ball in 
the heavens, while instantaneously from every 
side flashes the glorious, indescribable corona. 

“Never have I seen its like on earth. No 
painter ever wielded brush that could repro- 
duce that lovely, matchless, silvery glow. One 
could gaze entranced for hours, but we must 
count our precious time by seconds. A bright 
planet beams near the corona, a little below 
and to the left. It is Jupiter. Below and to 
the left of it is Venus, and close at band those 
who have glasses easily distinguish Mercury. 
Many see it for the first time in their lives. 
Those who know just where to look can even 


credit is so low, that there is the greatest diffi-;see it with the naked eye. The glass brings 








out clearly the constellation Leo, with its bright 
star Regulus. 

“ But we can study all the planets, save Mer- 
cury, at our leisure during the coming year; 
the corona draws our eyes from planet and from 
star. All at once on the upper limb of the black 
ball and to the right there gleams a brilliant 
point like burning phosphorus or burning steel 
in ajar of oxygen. ‘The corona fades quicker 
than thought. The totality is past.”—Exchange. 



















In the life of John Alcock, formerly Arch- 
deacon of Waterford, are related some incidents 
which show the superstitious ideas that prevailed 
among some of the ignorant people of Ireland. 
One of these is a story told of a strong-minded 
farmer, who determined to vote in the interests 
of the landlord against the bidding of the priest, 
though the latter threatened that if he disobeyed 
him, he “ would turn him into a rat.” 

“Tt’s all nonsense,” said he to his wife, before 
going to the poll, “ He can’t do anything of the 
kind. But I say, Biddy,” he added in a lower 
tone, “I think you may as well put the cat out 
of the way.” 

A very intelligent young girl, a convert, was 
argued with in vain for some time by the priest. 
He then told those around her, all Roman 
Catholics, to leave the room, saying, “I am go- 
ing to make an example of her and tie ber to 
the ground.” When he put on his stole, took 
out his book, and began to read ; the poor girl 
acknowledged afterwards that she was terribly 
frightened. “ I offered one prayer to the Lord 
for strength and courage,” said she ; “ and for 
fear of the worst, 1 kept my feet going.” 
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THE cruel treatment which the Armenians 
in Asia Minor have received from the Turkish 
Government has naturally awakened a warm 
feeling of pity towards the sufferers, and of in- 
dignation and resentment directed against those 
who inflicted it. There is need of care lest this 
latter feeling should be indulged to such an 
extent as to awaken emotions or lead to actions 
inconsistent with the peaceable spirit of the 
Gospel of Christ. Some zealous persons seem 
ready to proclaim war with the Turk without 
delay, not sufficiently considering that such a 
war would be attended with far greater loss of 
life and human misery than have as yet been 
experienced by the poor Armenians. 

It is a favorable circumstance that in differ- 
ent nations, those who hold the reins of govern- 
ment seem to be alive to the sense of the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon them, and are 
exercising a care not to enter upon rash and 
dangerous measures. 


























Benjamin V. Stanley has been appointed 
agent for Tae Frienp in place of Samuel W. 
Stanley, deceased. Address, Springville, Linn 
Co., Iowa. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Statres.—The United States debt statement 
shows a net increase in the public debt, less cash in 
the Treasury during Tenth Month of $7,195,725. To- 
tal cash in the Treasury, $836,676,221. 

The United States Treasury gold reserve at the 
close of business on the 31st ultimo declined to $117- 
116,209, and on Second-day, the day before the Presi- 
dential election, the withdrawals of gold from the 
Sub-Treasury at New York aggregated $1,350,000, the 
largest amount on any day except one since the move- 
ment of gold to America began. 
























tories or gold standard of finance. 
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It is estimated that the two chief political parties 


have sent out from Washington during this campaign 
at least 40,000,000 pieces of literature under the Con- 


gressional frank, thus evading postage to the amount 
of $2,400,000. 


Respecting the overtopping importance of the liquor 


traffic from a politico-economic standpoint, Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hughes of Arizona says: “ The United States 


has little to fear from England on account of her fac- 
What we have to 
fear is the demoralizing ruin, morally and financially, 


she is visiting on our people by the traffic of which 
she is the fountain, for nearly all of the breweries and 
distilleries of this country are controlled by English 


money, from which England is drawing annually mil- 
lions of dollars. Her annual dividends from American 
breweries alone being over $6,000,000, and probably 
nearly as much or more from her interests in our dis- 
tilleries. Think of this! more than $10,000,000 an- 
nually contributed to the gold coffers of England, 
through her breweries and distilleries, to keep Ameri- 
cans drunk, which destroys the American home, par- 
alyzes the American mechanic, demoralizes American 
labor, and impoverishes the people.” 

The National Congress of Mothers, which is to be 
held in Washington in Second Month, is attracting 
much attention by reason of its novelty. Among the 
subjects to be considered are the moral, mental and 
physical training of the young, kindergarten work, 
love of country and love of humanity, evils of some 
present educational methods in the schools, the de- 
velopment of the best traits of childhood, the over- 
coming of conditions which now prompt to crime. 

The experiment of introducing reindeer in Alaska 
has been a complete success. The animals are in- 
creasing at the rate of 60 per cent.a year and will 
soon supply the natives with excellent and abundant 
food in place of the now almost exterminated seal and 
other wild animals, besides serving other purposes at 
once practically useful and directly civilizing. 

Montana produced 21,530,013 pounds of wool this 
year, and leads all other States as a wool grower. 

Cranberries are plentiful and cheap, and many Cape 
Cod growers are holding on for higher prices. 

By an explosion of gas in the mine of the Lehigh 
and Wilkesbarre Coal Company, at Wilkesbarre, on 
the 29th ultimo, six men lost their lives, two of them 
being members of the rescuing party, who were suffo- 
cated while attempting to reach the bodies of their 
comrades, 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 362, which 
is 12 less than the previous week and 24 less than the 
corresponding week of 1895. Of the whole number 
178 were males and 184 females: 44 died of consump- 
tion; 33 of pneumonia; 26 of heart disease ; 18 of diph- 
theria; 16 of apoplexy; 15 of inflammation of the 
brain; 14 of marasmus; 14 of old age; 11 of inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels; 9 of inanition; 9 of 
uremia, and 9 of nephritis. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 93 a 95; 4’s, reg., 1064 a 1073; 
coupon, 1074 a 1084 ; new 4’s, reg., 116 a 117; coupon, 
117 a 118; 5's, reg, 1103 a 111; coupon, 1114 a 112; 
currency 6’s, 101 a 105. 

Corron advanced ,';c. per lb., in sympathy with 
New York, but demand from spinners was light. 
Middling uplands quoted at 8c. per pound. 

Feep.—Winter bran in bulk, quoted $10.50 a $11.00 
and spring do., in sacks, at $10.00 a $10.50 per ton. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.60 a $2.85; do., extras, 
$2.95 a $3.10 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.70 a $3.90 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.00 a $4.25 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.79 a $3.90; do., do., straight, $4.00 a $4.25; do., 
do., patent, $4.35 a $4.50; spring, clear, $3.40 a $3.75 ; 
do., straight, $3.90 a $4.15; do., patent, $4.15 a $4.35; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2 90 
a $3.10; do., clear, $3.70 a $3.90: do., straight, $4.00 
a $4.25; do., patent, $4.50 a $4.75. Rye FLour.— 
$2.75 per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. BucKWHEAT 
FLour.—$1.60 a $1.70 per 100 pounds for new, as to 
quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 79} a 80c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 30} a 30$c. 
No. 2 white oats, 24} a 24}c. 

Beer Catrie.— Extra, 44 a 43c.; good, 4} a 43c,; 
medium, 4 a 44¢.; common, 3 a 33e. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.— Extra, 3} 4c.; good, 3} a 33c.; 
medium, 23 a 3c.; common, 2} a 24¢.; culls, 1} a 2c.; 
lambs, 3 a 5e. 

Hogs.—Good Western, 5} a5}c.; others, 5a 5}c. 

Fore1cn.—J. J. Thompson, in a recent able address 
before one of the scientific societies of England, said 
he thought that there was no crucial experiment that 
would show that the X rays were a species of light, 
but that there is no property which the X rays pos- 
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sess which is not possessed by some kind of 
This is a very important statement. 

Most of the rivers in France are out of their banks 
and many villages are inundated. There jg 
alarm in Paris. The Seine is rising and much dam. 
age has been done above and below the city, The 
river is so full of floating débris that traffic upon it 
has been stopped. 

An offizial cablegram received in Madrid from 
Manilla, the capital of the Phillipine Islands late} 
says that a conspiracy against the government hay 
been discovered in the Sooloo Islands. Eight Spanish 
soldiers were shot in a conflict with the revolutionists 
at Sooloo, the capital of the Sooloo Archipelago, and 
troops have been sent there by the Governor of the 
Philippines, who has also armed a local force at Soo. 
loo. 

The drought continues in India, and the crop site. 
ation is daily becoming more serious. Advices from 
Simla say the prospects that a famine will occur jp 
India are increasing and that the outlook is very seri. 
ous. In the North-west, Punjab and Central Pro. 
vinces there is a scarcity of food products, extending 
as far as Behar and Bombay, and prices have risen 
materially. The Government, the advices state, have 
advanced thirty lakhs of seeds. The work of irrega. 
tion in the northwest has been begun, and relief works 
have been established elsewhere. 

Anthracite coal of high quality is said to have been 
discovered in Algoma, in British North America, 

Dr. Grenfell, Superintendent of the British Mission 
to the deep sea fishermen, now operating in Labrador, 
sends appalling accounts of the destitution which pre- 
vails on that coast. Owing to the failure of the fishery 
hundreds of persons are on the verge of starvation, 
living only upon the flour which Doctor Grenfell and 
other philanthropists are able to dole out to them, 
and must perish within a couple of months unless the 
Government sends prompt relief. This is likely to be 


light, 


done, thongh it will tax the Government’s resources my 
to the fullest capacity. The Government has started so de 
relief work at St. John’s to assist the unemployed. to th 
NOTICES. inter 
Racuet G. Hatt, Plain Milliner, will be at 269 the 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, on and after the hold 
nineteenth of Eleventh Month, 1896. from 
WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING OF FRIeNDs— I th 
The train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, thee 
at 7.17 A. M. on the twentieth inst. will be met at then 
West Grove to convey (free of charge) those desiring lead 
to attend the Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, thee 
to be held at London Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 6 
TRUEMAN C. Moore, ) p._.; 
Gero. R. CHAMBERS, j Committee. I se 
app! 
Tur Moorestown PEACE ASsociaTION OF FRiEnns nem 
will mail free suitable and interesting literature to 
all who are interested in the propagation of peace ansy 
principles. Auice C. Rioaps, Seey. I be 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. peal 
Westtown Boarpine ScHoou.—Applications for = 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- war 
dressed to WinutamM F. Wickersuam, Principal. fron 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and maj 
communications in regard to business should be for- on 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 
Address Westtown, P. O., Chester Co., Pa. - 
Westrown BoarpinG ScHoon.—For convenience - 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will an 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M, Son 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when bloc 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, bod 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To this 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 8. i. 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t 
| Frienps’ TEACHERS’ AssoctaTIon.—A meeting will ayn 
be held at 140 N, Sixteenth Street, Phila., on Seventh- vou 
day, Tenth Month 3ist, 1896, at 2 Pp. at., to which all and 
interested are cordially invited. Dr. Geo. M. Phillips, to | 
of the West Chester State Normal School, will address fide 
the meeting on “ How the World is Governed.” ti 
Disenssion of “Civics and How to Teach It,” by or 
Isaac Sharpless, Ann Sharpless, Watson W. Dewees, du 
Isaac T. Johnson, and others. tos 
Epitn 8. Cueney, Secy. the 
Se eee anc 
Diep, suddenly at his home in West Branch, lows, th 
Tenth Mo. 3rd, 1896, THoMPsoN WALKER, aged set ) 
enty-seven years, a member of West Branch Monthly 
Meeting of Conservative Friends. hay 


